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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1915. 


THE CITIZEN AND THE STATE. 

(1) Morals in Evolution: a Comparative Study in 
Comparative Ethics. By Prof. L. T. Hob- 
house. Pp. xvi + 648. Third edition. (Lon¬ 
don: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1915.) 105. 6 d. 
net. 

(2) The Natural History of the State : an Introduc¬ 
tion to Political Science. By Prof. H. J. Ford. 
Pp. viii+188. (Princeton:' University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1915.) 
45. 6 d. net. 

(3) Citizens To Be: a Social Study of Health, Wis¬ 
dom, and Goodness, with Special Reference to 
Elementary Schools. By M. L. V. Hughes. 
Pp. xvii + 331. (London: Constable and Co., 
Ltd., 1915.) 4s. 6 d. net. 

(1) ‘’T''HE present world-struggle is likely to 
X have among its far-reaching results a 
modification more or less profound in our concepts 
of both the bases and the standards of civilisation, 
of morality as a whole, of the State, and of educa¬ 
tion. Cultural values are in the crucible. The 
German point of view in each should not be either 
ignored or over-estimated; the German theory and 
practice of Kultur in war serves as a critical test 
and ordeal for Western civilisation generally. We 
speak of German immoralism and “ Prussianism ” ; 
the Germans describe our own characteristic 
methods as hypocrisy and “muddling through.” 
Whether these distinctions, if real, are the same 
as those between perversion and orthogenesis, 
autocracy and freedom, is an open question, but 
we can certainly learn from the enemy the lesson 
of applying science to every department of civilised 
life and organisation. And, after all, whatever 
the ideals of a people, it is doomed to stagnation 
unless its science is living, and is continuously 
informing every activity of national life. This 
may be considered an academic truism by the 
practical man, who is too often the unscientific 
man; but a truism is none the worse for being 
academic, and, if true, deserves a trial. The 
Germans have had the insight to try it, and they 
have had extraordinary successes therefrom. If 
these do not continue, it will be the fault, not of 
the application of science, but of German char¬ 
acter arfd circumstances. 

Some thinkers may have noticed how German 
crimes against human and international morality, 
such as the destruction of Louvain and the sink¬ 
ing of the Lusitania, have passed into somewhat 
of oblivion in the consciousness of neutral States 
and bodies, such as the LT.S.A. and the Vatican, 
with a rapidity directly proportional to that of 
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the immediate indignation which they aroused. It 
may be argued that this phenomenon is due to 
the absence of retribution, and the argument 
would be a significant criticism of world-morality. 
Prof. Hobhouse, in the new and third edition of 
his “Morals in Evolution,” devotes some five 
pages to the question of punishment, whereas 
Prof. Westermarck, in his “ Origin and Develop¬ 
ment of the Moral Ideas,” devoted about a quarter 
of his space to it, roughly speaking, about five 
hundred pages. The significance of this contrast 
is perhaps to be found in the fact that the outlook 
of Prof. Hobhouse is philosophical, from the con¬ 
cept, that of Prof. Westermarck is from emotion. 
Of course, these views are not mutually exclu¬ 
sive, but most usefully mutually subservient. 
Prof. Plobhouse has practically rewritten his book, 
and has incorporated in it the investigations into 
the culture of the “simpler peoples,” carried out 
by himself and Messrs. Ginsberg and Wheeler. 
This anthropological research on statistical lines 
enormously increases the value of the book. As 
before, the author’s broad outlook is eminently 
sane; if he retains any prejudice, it is Hegelian, 
but one must have an absolute of some sort. 

“That the moral standard of man is based on 
the character of man ... is a principle which 
has been little understood in modern ethics.” In 
order to see the genesis of morality the author 
goes to instinct. Instinct “is a name for human 
character as it grows up under the conditions of 
heredity, and it is from this character, with all 
the faults and foibles along with the virtues 
thereof, that the moral judgment issues. Human 
morality is as blind and imperfect as man him¬ 
self.” Sympathy or desire for reciprocal benefits 
are only small factors in the growth of morals. 
Again, though “the conception of the Good is 
the logical foundation of every rule of action . . . 
the standard of conduct may be affected by causes 
which are not ethical in origin, though they may 
come to have ethical consequences. ... For 
example, a magical rite may be prescribed 
as a duty because it is believed to be efficacious 
in averting a calamity to one’s self, one’s family, 
one’s society, as the case may be. If the belief 
in magic disappears, the performance of the rite 
will cease to be obligatory, although there may 
be no change in the current conception of the 
duties to society, family, or self.” In this con¬ 
nection, the author has been very successful in 
estimating the part in morality played by the body 
of tradition. 

With regard to the development of ethical con¬ 
ceptions, we are “constantly tempted to believe 
that an animal is guided by clear ideas, while 
the evidence when all put together goes to prove 
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that it is moving towards an end without clearly 
and fully apprehending what that end is. And 
when we have once grasped the possibility of this 
pseudo-purposive action, we are tempted to 
generalise it, and deny intelligent purpose in all 
cases.” So the primitive mind is guided by feel¬ 
ings and impulses which it cannot fully under¬ 
stand, and observers may be misled so far as to 
assert that this or that tribe is destitute of all 
conception of right and wrong. From the begin¬ 
ning man has been bound by moral law, and the 
author finds, throughout, “ a recurrence of the 
common features of ordinary morality, which is 
not less impressive than the variations.” Yet, 
while “ ethical progress is essentially a progress in 
ethical conceptions, acting through tradition,” the 
question whether, “morally considered, the human 
breed has in fact improved ” is difficult to settle. 
Here the researches of Freud into the nature of 
the “ unconscious mind ” would be in point, but 
“ Morals in Evolution ” is mainly a study in 
morphology. As such it is invaluable. 

(2) Hegel argued that the State is the realised 
ethical idea. It is interesting that Hegel com¬ 
menced the sequence of ideas of which Treitschke 
was the most spectacular exponent. Prof. Ford, 
of Princeton, has made “a detailed survey of 
connections between biology and politics inferable 
from the doctrine of Darwinism.” He concludes 
that “the fundamental difference between Man 
and other mammalia is that he is distinctly a 
product of social evolution.” “Man,” as Profs. 
Geddes and Thomson have observed, “ did not 
make society; society made Man ”; “ the indi¬ 
vidual,” says Prof. Baldwin, “is the result of 
refined processes of social differentiation.” Prof. 
Ford’s book seems to be a series of lectures, 
based on appropriate quotations in biology, 
psychology, and linguistics, to contradict the 
theory of “ individual evolution ” so called. The 
State, as Aristotle said, is prior to the individual; 
language and social psychoses have helped to 
make the individual mind. There is a well-defined 
series of stages in the social organic evolution; 
phylogenetic theory passes into political science. 
The evolution of the State and the evolution of 
the individual mind are two aspects of one pro¬ 
cess, which starts from the human genius for 
social life. The chief interest of this view is in 
the relation between man’s biology and 
psychology, and here the advocates of what Prof. 
Ford styles “the Social Hypothesis” have to 
assume a “psychological chasm” between man 
and the primates. Thus, if man’s peculiar de¬ 
velopment of intelligence accounts for the begin- 
ings of a social evolution superior to others, and 
if his peculiar intelligence is only to be explained 
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by the action of his social evolution, there is a 
circular argument at the very starting-point of the 
hypothesis. 

(3) In his preface to Miss Hughes’s volume 
Prof. J. H. Muirhead observes that the war will 
pass judgment on two ideals of education, which 
are intimately bound up with the theory of the 
State and with the practice of government and 
citizenship. In the one there is “the disinterested 
development of the powers of the individual, to the 
end of giving him his place in a community of 
free and equal citizens with an outlook beyond 
to a world-order of like communities.” In the 
other there is a community “narrowed down to 
a particular nation and state, carrying with it the 
regimentation of powers and the subordination of 
will to the end of its own particular purpose of 
racial predominance.” Miss Flughes argues that 
the “ root causes and the root cures of social evils 
are educational rather than economic,” and she 
pleads for more of the humanist ideal in our 
educational system. Our elementary education 
has been adversely criticised; the author succeeds 
in pointing out its real merits and in proving 
many good results it has had upon our citizenship. 
The problem of the school is the problem of the 
nation, as the Greeks realised long ago. This 
enthusiastic teacher perhaps asks too much of the 
average mentality of the people, but not the least 
merit of her book is the wealth of practical sug¬ 
gestions which deserve the attention of all in¬ 
terested in education, since they are evidently 
inspired by a high idealism and based upon per¬ 
sonal experience. A. E. Crawley. 


CHEMISTRY AND THE MICROSCOPE. 
Elementary Chemical Microscopy. By Prof. E. M. 
Chamot. Pp. xiii + 410. (New York: J. 
Wiley and Sons, Inc.; London : Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd., 1915.) 125. 6 d. net. 

PUS book forms a welcome addition to the 
very restricted literature of chemical micro¬ 
scopy. It affords a considerable amount of in¬ 
formation concerning the microscope itself, and 
its special adaptation to the purposes of the 
chemist and metallurgist. It also places at the 
disposal of the chemist the data for performing a 
large number of more or less trustworthy micro¬ 
chemical reactions. One notices immediately, 
however, a singular omission, that of any repro¬ 
ductions of either drawings or photomicrographs 
of the crystals produced in these reactions as 
observed under the microscope. A book on 
microchemical analysis without any indications 
other than verbal of the appearances seen under 
the microscope is surely like the play of “ Ham- 
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